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THE SOCIAL CHARACTER OF CONSCIOUSNESS AND 
ITS BEARING ON EDUCATION. 

In this paper I propose to ask two questions : First, What do 
we mean by the " social character of consciousness " ? And, 
second, In what ways should education recognize the social char- 
acter of consciousness ? 

In general, the answer to the first question is that the real self 
is always a social self. This has been shown by the development 
of personal consciousness in the child and by the evolution of 
social consciousness in the race. The child at first does not have 
that individuality that we attribute to him later. He may almost 
be said to have no consciousness of his own. His consciousness 
and individuality are still merged in that of the social group — 
the family. His individuality comes only by a gradual definition 
of his own peculiar modes of behavior within this social matrix. 
Professor Baldwin, in his study of Mental Evolution in the Child 
and the Race, has brought out with great force the truth that the 
real self is a bi-polar self — a self-conscious self which is at the 
same time a socially conscious self, a person which is at the 
same time a socius. Anthropologists tell us that in early stages 
of human evolution the individual was still lost in the tribe. His 
acts were the expression, not of any individual initiative, but of 
the tribal consciousness. 

Each self is not impervious to other selves. Selves are not 
watertight compartments, each of which might remain complete 
in itself even if all the others were destroyed. But there are open 
sluice-ways between all the compartments. Society is a vast 
plexus of interweaving personalities. We are members one of 
another. What affects my neighbor affects me, and what affects 
me ultimately affects my neighbor. The individual is not an 
impenetrable atomic unit. The self is simply the social whole 
coming to consciousness at some particular point. Every self is 
rooted in the social organism of which it is but a local and indi- 
vidual expression. 
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A self is a mere cipher apart from its social relations. As 
the old Greek adage has it, " He who lives quite alone must be 
either a beast or a god." Just in so far as you are capable of 
experiencing such emotions as vanity, conceit, sympathy, friend- 
ship; just in so far as you have any social position, as you hold, 
or aspire to hold, office in any social, political, religious, educa- 
tional institution ; just in so far as you have a profession and 
are dependent upon others, or have others dependent upon you, 
for stimulus and suggestion, you are a social self. As Professor 
Stout says : In relation to enemies it is a combative self; in rela- 
tion to friends it is a conciliatory, genial self; in relation to 
superiors it is a submissive, receptive self; in relation to inferiors 
it is a dominant, controlling self; in all these it is a social self. 
" Every man must needs have some other human being by him, 
if only to annoy him. Even rivalry and hatred rest on some sort 
of consciousness of a common nature." 1 

It is impossible for the adult human being to get away from 
this social aspect of his consciousness. No man is alone even 
when he is by himself. As the mediaeval theologians said: 
Unus homo nullus homo. Robinson Crusoe did not escape from 
society when he was wrecked on a desert island. His conscious- 
ness was already socialized. He carried the social environment 
with him indelibly engraven in his memory and rooted in his 
personal habits and ways of feeling and thinking. His whole 
mental life is saturated with social implications, is shot through 
and through with social motives and ideals. 

It is a significant fact, as Bosanquet points out, that the term 
" person " comes to us from Roman law, and persona in Roman 
usage did not mean simply an individual human being, but 
embraced the whole Roman family, including the slaves and 
domestic animals. Personality and consciousness are not some- 
thing which are " in my head," and somehow so bound up with 
my organism that other persons cannot share in them. Personal 
consciousness is a continual social synthesis, which, indeed, has 
no existence apart from individual persons, yet which expresses 
more than any particular person's individual consciousness. Con- 

1 Hobhouse, Mind in Evolution, p. 338. 
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scionsness is not a thing which you or I possess ; it is rather the 
functioning of a psycho-physical organism which moves in a 
social as well as a physical environment. In the adequate state- 
ment of the single tree you must take in the whole forest. In the 
adequate explanation of a single organ you must take in the 
whole organism. In the adequate statement of the nature of per- 
sonal consciousness you must take into account its social char- 
acter and origin. 

Such a consideration shows that the dialectic thought- 
processes of the educated civilized individual of today is the 
inward reflection of the argumentative dialogues between differ- 
ent individuals in an earlier stage; that is, the dialectic of two 
phases of thought in one mind today is a reflection of the outward 
dialogue of two persons in earlier times. Your complicated 
imagery and trains of ideas are the residual pictures of the 
scenes enacted and the journies traveled by your forefathers. 
Language is a social product, no mere individual acquisition; 
and thinking is only an inner speaking in which the two aspects 
of the divided self take the place of the two parties in a conversa- 
tion. The effect of such a social event as the invention of the 
printing-press upon the deepening and widening of individual 
thought and the bringing to the self-consciousness of the indi- 
vidual of new social values is another illustration of the intimate 
relation between the individual and the social aspects of con- 
sciousness. 

Social personality is the original stimulus to the development 
of individual self-consciousness. As Ward says: "Collective 
action for common ends is the essence of society, and in taking 
counsel together for the good of the tribe each one learns also 
to take counsel with himself for his own good." 2 It is only 
through the development of the whole race that any one man 
can develop. Hence education must be at once individual and 
social, bringing "the most intensive individual existence into 
harmony with the most extensive social life" (Guyau). 

The so-called recapitulation theory throws light on this sub- 
ject from another angle. This doctrine holds that the mental 

2 Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. XX, p. 84. 
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development of the individual is a more or less exact reproduction 
of the mental evolution of the race. There are gaps and short- 
cuts, but the general principle holds that ontogeny is an epitome 
of phylogeny, as the biologists say. 

Now, what is the significance of this law ? It is this, that the 
individual is simply, a specific realization of humanity at a finite 
point in space and time, and to give this individual the benefit of 
the accumulated experience of the race he must be led through 
the essential steps of the experience of the race in order to appre- 
ciate and intelligently use the accumulated wisdom of the race. 
Nature, in other words, undertakes to socialize the individual 
by leading him, in outline at least, through the stages whereby 
society itself has been evolved. If we take the conventional 
period, the child has just twenty-one years to catch up with the 
race, twenty-one years in which to become socialized, in which 
time the accumulated experience of the race is to be transferred 
to him, not in any mechanical or external way, but by his living 
over that experience in the growth epochs of his own develop- 
ment. 

On the educational side this has given rise to the culture-epoch 
theory which seeks in the cultural products of primitive peoples 
the suitable materials for the earliest stages of the child's growth 
and, in its extreme form, finds in the successive stages of his- 
torical evolution the subject-matter for corresponding stages in 
the mental development of the child. 

Still another consideration shows the social character of 
consciousness. Society, as Professor Dewey has pointed out, 
may be viewed as 

the process by which experience is passed along, communicated, transmitted 
from person to person, so that each individual will not have to begin ab initio. 
The transmission of this experience is necessary for two reasons. First, all 
adults, those who have received these experiences, are going to die. Second, 
new individuals are coming into the world, and they are helpless, inexperi- 
enced. The experiences of their predecessors are to be communicated to 
these newcomers The educational process is but one mode of trans- 
mitting this experience, the most striking difference being that in all other 
institutions, except the family, the relation is between persons who are equal, 
i. e., between adults, whereas in education it is a relation between adult and 
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infant, who are not equals either intellectually or socially. In other words, 
the experience of the race projects itself in certain institutions, certain social 
conditions. The child is born into these conditions, and in fitting himself to 
them he gains the experience of the race. 

Education means that the child may learn through the experi- 
ence of the race as well as by his own experience. Learning by 
experience in the first instance is always a laborious and expensive 
process. In the education of children the social environment is so 
controlled by their elders as, by short-cuts and wise selection, 
greatly to economize effort in the process of learning. Education, 
like instinct and tradition, seeks to bring the experience of the 
race to bear on individual conduct, but, unlike them, it seeks to 
do this consciously and reflectively. The aim of the educational 
process is not simply to conserve the dead level of the social aver- 
age by abstracting from or overlooking the differences of indi- 
vidual variation. The general level of social consciousness is 
only one side of the problem. Equally important is the variation 
of individuals above and below this level. 

Education in a true sense, therefore, may be said to have as 
its end the socializing of the individual. It is a false antithesis to 
contrast the social and individual aspects of education as though 
they were distinct and even antagonistic points of view. Much 
educational theory proceeds upon the assumption that the develop- 
ment of the mental powers of the pupil is a purely individual 
matter, and that the socializing of the pupil is a certain manipula- 
tion of individuals whose mental powers are already developed. 
It is against this view that we would urge the conception that 
all true mental development is an organic circuit in which both 
stimulus and response are socially initiated and determined. 
Whatever be our view of the social mind, so called,, it is certainly 
true that all social life and progress take place in and through 
individuals, while the mental life and growth of these individuals 
may be viewed, in turn, as preserving the continuity of a com- 
mon social tradition, a common consciousness. In this sense, we 
may quote with hearty approval Dr. Harris's declaration that 
a fundamental educational philosophy must be based, not on 
physiology, or even on psychology, but on sociology. 
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The second main question is : In what ways should education 
recognize this social character of consciousness? A few sug- 
gestions in outline are all that I shall attempt. I will speak 
briefly of four points : ( 1 ) Education should make a gradual 
transition between the informal training of the home and the 
formal instruction of the school. (2) Education should make the 
life of the child the principle of correlation in the curriculum. 
(3) Education in the elementary and early secondary periods 
should follow a spiral rather than a step-ladder method in the 
curriculum. (4) Education should put moral character and 
social efficiency above mere physical or intellectual development. 

1. The truth is that nearly all the existing difficulties and 
problems, in elementary, secondary, and higher education center 
about this fundamental question of the relation of the larger social 
life to that special form of social life which goes on in the school. 
In this connection two main needs may be pointed out : 

In the first place, the formal instruction of the school may 
profit by the informal methods of training outside of the school. 
This is the element of truth in the so-called natural method, or 
education according to nature. We need to bring up the method 
of teaching, which we have largely inherited from the past, with 
its different conceptions and ideals of education, to accord with 
the present content of the curriculum, with its varied introduction 
of new subject-matter. This will involve smaller classes, a 
different principle of correlation, and the recognition that the 
proper study of any subject may afford discipline, emphasis being 
upon the how rather than on the how much, on the method 
rather than on the subject-matter. 

The other desideratum along this line is the more thorough 
organization of the educational system, so as to avoid those gaps 
and overlappings which are such a waste in education, and so as 
to make the education attained at any given stage in some sense 
complete in itself, so that the high-school period, for example, 
may become, not a preparation merely for college, but for life ; so 
that the school is a place to live and grow and be, not simply a 
place to prepare to live and get ready to be something later. In 
these two respects there should be a closer relation between the 
formal and the informal types of education. 
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2. The second way in which education might recognize the 
social character of consciousness would be to make the life of the 
child the principle of correlation in the subject-matter of the 
curriculum. Human life and human interests and human action 
form the only true center of correlation in education. And if 
this must be more closely defined, it may be said that the con- 
tinuity of social aims and acts in and through the lives of indi- 
vidual pupils is the principle of correlation. All our abstract 
scientific and philosophical systems of knowledge have had a 
practical origin, an economic and a social source. Even mathe- 
matics and logic, the most abstract of the sciences, were associated 
in their beginnings with social enterprises and grew out of prac- 
tical problems. Mathematics grew out of the measuring of fields 
and the weighing of goods and the calculating of dates. Logic 
began as the art of persuasion, as the technique of- argumentation. 
So with the other sciences. Astronomy began as astrology, 
chemistry as alchemy, psychology as phrenology, and so on. If 
the evolution of knowledge has been guided by an economic, a 
practical, and a social principle in the race (which itself has been 
made up of individuals), then the instruction of the child (of the 
single individual within the race) should follow this natural 
method and start with this practical social reference as the deter- 
mining principle in the earlier stages of his instruction. 

If some such natural method is employed, if formal education 
is made sufficiently continuous with the informal, the problem of 
correlation practically disappears in the form in which it is 
ordinarily stated. The child, as he lives his own life in his own 
natural social human environment, has no need of any scheme of 
correlation in order to tie his various experiences together. 
Organize the school on a similar basis and there will be no such 
need there either. Putting it on the individual or psychological 
side, the child's habits and interests are the sufficient basis of 
correlation. Putting it on the social side, certain typical social 
activities or occupations furnish the principle of correlation. 
These occupations are simply the social content of these habits 
and interests. 

It is the social life of the child which serves to determine 
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both the core of the curriculum and the center of correlation. 
There is no real problem of correlation if the formal, controlled, 
organized instruction of the child has been developed by natural 
gradations out of the informal, relatively uncontrolled, and unor- 
ganized training of the home and -extra-scholastic environment. 
This is the significance of the occupations of the kindergarten. 
These are essentially social occupations. This is the significance 
also of manual training and of the laboratory method. In the 
broad sense of these terms, manual training and the laboratory 
really serve to introduce the child to the great typical lines of 
human experience (not only industry and trade, but also intel- 
lectual and social activities of every sort) . I know of an institu- 
tion where even English literature is taught by the laboratory 
method. This, again, is the significance of art work in the 
schools when it is rightly taught. Art introduces the child to 
an appreciation of great masterpieces of human genius, and the 
esthetic criterion is always ultimately a social one. Every sub- 
ject of the curriculum in the early educational periods should be 
introduced in its human relations, and this applies to science, 
literature, language, history, to all branches of study without 
exception. The child must feel them in relation to life. 

As Professor Dewey says, the standard of value for studies is 
a social one, and the ultimate material of study is social life. 
The various so-called studies only represent abstractions and 
inventories or formulated surveys, for purposes of convenience, 
of particular phases of the totality of social experience. The 
criterion which measures the value of any subject, educationally 
considered, is the extent to which it contributes to socializing the 
consciousness of the child; that socializing process having the 
two aspects of rendering him, on the one hand, a more efficient 
member of society, expressing its traditions and aims, and, on 
the other hand, of developing him on the personal side into that 
progressive sort of an individual who will, if need be, oppose 
those very traditions and aims in the interest of a larger outlook 
for social progress. 

3. The third way in which education might recognize the social 
character of consciousness is by using what I have here called a 
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spiral method of instruction. By a spiral, as contrasted with a 
step-ladder, method of instruction is meant a method whereby 
the pupil is enabled to study, not successively new subject-matters, 
but the same old subject-matter from new points of view. This 
method is recommended only for elementary instruction and for 
that period of secondary instruction which precedes the specializa- 
tion in teaching and the elective system of the high school. It 
presupposes a single teacher who is a person at once of broad 
culture and yet enough of an expert in some line to sympathize 
with the departmental teaching of the high school. 

The key to this spiral method would be that the child should 
live through a certain amount of subject-matter, that he should 
himself have actually occupied certain typical mental attitudes, no 
matter how this is brought about, and that he shall have done 
this in an increasingly intelligent and controlled way, so that he 
will have gained that discipline and balance which fit him to enter 
into the more specialized work of the high school. Instead of 
having the subject-matter of his studies cut up into chunks which 
we call lessons, and presented serially and more or less isolated 
as special subjects which then have to be correlated, the idea is, 
as far as possible, to have but one subject-matter which receives 
emphasis now at this point, now at that, according to the develop- 
ment of the class (and of the individual in the class) and accord- 
ing to the insight of the teacher. 

This certainly will be open to the charge of not being prac- 
tical, when measured by current educational standards, which 
are grounded in a more or less rigid theory of examinations,, 
grading, and promotion. It requires a higher grade of intelli- 
gence in the teacher and puts also a greater responsibility upon 
the teacher. But that it is not impracticable is proved by the fact: 
that there is a living illustration of the method as applied in Pro- 
fessor Dewey's so-called experimental or laboratory school, the 
University Elementary School at Chicago. That this school or 
its methods are not open to criticism I do not maintain, but that 
the success of the experiment is a complete justification of the 
general standpoint is, I think, beyond dispute. 

Someone recently has said that there is danger of the high 
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school's being destroyed by being ground between two millstones, 
the lower millstone being the kindergarten and the upper mill- 
stone being the university. Well, if this means that the high 
school is trying to work out a method of instruction which will 
combine elements from both the kindergarten and the university, 
then this sort of grinding is a desirable thing, for, in my opinion, 
the university and the kindergarten emphasize the two comple- 
mentary halves of a true method of teaching. But, instead of 
crushing out the high school, it is in the high school that the 
soundest pedagogical method of the future is destined to be 
worked out. 

4. Just one word with regard to the last way in which the school 
ought to recognize the social character of consciousness. The 
day has arrived when the idea of moral training, like the dogma 
of formal discipline, is undergoing a radical transformation. It 
is beginning to be seen that moral training is not gained by a 
separate instruction in a special subject-matter, but is gained in 
the prosecution of the ordinary common school studies. Moral 
training lies in the attitude or atmosphere, we might almost say 
the method, in which all the rest of the work of the school is 
done. If it is not found here, it is never found in any special 
ethical instruction formally administered. Ethics is the one sub- 
ject in which formal instruction is foredoomed to failure. 

This is the natural outcome of the conception of the social 
character of consciousness and of the correlative conception of 
education as the continual reconstruction of experience through 
the socializing of the consciousness of the child. Morality is a 
distinctively social phenomenon, and the moral consciousness can 
be built up and trained only in and through social influences. 
The social life of the child is an organic whole. It is not split 
up into parts — physical, mental, moral — but, like any other 
organic process, it follows those spiral rhythms of growth which 
are characteristic of every living thing. Here, then, is an addi- 
tional reason for adopting the circular or spiral method of pre- 
senting the subject-matter, for the moral life is essentially a 
re-living on successively higher planes of comprehension of the 
continually recurring problems of life which differ, not so much 
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in their specific content, as in the different methods of dealing 
with them which at different periods are required for their solu- 
tion. 

These are two important points in modern educational theory : 
first, the essentially social character of the consciousness of the 
child; and, second, the necessity for the adequate recognition of 
this in educational method. 

H. Heath Bawden. 

Vassar College. 



